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Vital Issue Raised 
By Public | Spending 


President’s Budget Message Con- 
templates Three-Billion-Dol- 
lar Deficit for 1940 


NATIONAL DEBT MOUNTING 


Will Reach All-Time Peak of More 
Than 44 Billion Dollars by 
End of Next Year 


If we except the armament question 
and the problem of America’s relations 
with other nations, government spending 
is the outstanding problem before Congress 
and the nation. Many consider it even 
more important and more pressing than 
that of our foreign relations. It is un- 
questionably serious enough. The budget 
submitted by the President of the United 
States to Congress calls for the expenditure 
of $9,000,000,000 during the year which 
closes June 30, 1940. The President esti- 
mates that during that year the govern- 
ment will collect nearly $5,700,000,000. 
The rest must be borrowed. The national 
debt will be increased about $3,300,000,000, 
and by the middle of 1940 will reach a 
grand total of $44,500,000,000. We get 
an idea of the rapidity with which the 
debt has increased when we remember 
that in 1931 it amounted to but $17,000,- 
000,000. 


President's Position 

President Roosevelt appears to feel that 
there is nothing necessarily alarming about 
the increasing governmental expenditures 
and the mounting national debt. Here 
is his view of the matter: The government 
borrows money from people who have 
a surplus of it but who are not using it; 
who are keeping it idle. The government 
then puts this money to work. It gives 
employment to men without jobs. It sets 
these men to work building bridges and 
schoolhouses and public auditoriums and 
parks and roads and puts them at other 
useful projects. It pays them wages and 
they spend the money. They buy goods. 
This creates a demand for the things the 
factories produce. Factories are stimu- 
lated and they employ more men and the 
wheels of industry turn everywhere. The 
movement toward recovery develops. 

As business is stimulated, as factories 
increase their activity, the incomes of busi- 
ness and professional men increase. The 
income taxes yield more money to the 
government. Other forms of taxation also 

(Concluded on page 8) 




















































RESPITE ON A UKRAINIAN COLLECTIVE FARM 














OVER HIS DEAD BODY 


HOMAN IN EAST ARKANSAS 


RECORD 


Your Receiving Set 
By WALTER E. Myer 


‘Man, we are told, has aspirations,” 


book, “The Importance of Living.” 


says the Chinese philosopher, Lin Yutang, in his 
“They are very laudable things to have, for aspira- 
tions are generally classified as noble,” he “And why not? Whether as 
individuals or as nations, we all dream and act more or less in accordance with our 
dreams. 


continues. 


Some dream a little more than others, as there is a child in every family who 
dreams more and perhaps one who dreams less. And I must confess to some partiality 
for the one who dreams. Generally he is the sadder one, but no matter; he is also 
capable of greater joys and thrills and heights of ecstasy. For I think we are constituted 
like a receiving set for ideas, as radio sets are equipped for receiving music from the air. 
Some sets with a finer response pick up the finer short waves which are lost to the other 
sets, and, of course, that finer, more distant music is all the more precious if only 
because it is less easily perceivable.” 

I am afraid that there are a good many people whose mental and emotional receiving 
sets need repair or rebuilding. They can tune in on ideas that are very easily attainable or 
which are coarse or common, but that which is difficult or artistic or somewhat subtle 
escapes them. They are attuned to the comic strips in the newspapers, to gossipy con- 
versation, to crime stories, but they cannot tune in on serious conversation, or the ideas 
of great thinkers. Their mental receiving sets pick up cheap, sensational fiction, but do 
not catch the inspiration of great literature. They are attuned to jazz, but cannot hear 
the beauty of a symphony concert. Their receiving sets pick up breathings of hate and 
suspicion, but are not attuned to appeals for sympathy and justice 

But while the mind of man may be compared with a radio receiving set, the analogy is 
not complete. A receiving set which does not ‘“‘get distance” will not be improved by use. 
The mind will be. One who finds that intellectually and emotionally he is attuned only 
to that which is cheap and coarse and common, may, by act of will, turn to other things. 
He may try to hear the beauty of music. He may read great literature, giving it his full 
attention, and keeping his mind alert. He may read poetry. He may gain practice in 
serious conversation. By effort and practice, he may improve his receiving set so that he 
can pick up the finer things of life as well as the coarser. He may rebuild his set by the 
very act of using it. He may develop his imagination until he, too, may dream, and his 
dreams may remake his life. For, as our Chinese philosopher says, ‘(Dreams descend from 
the world of idle visions and enter the world of reality and become a real force in our lives. 
However vague they are, dreams have a way of concealing themselves and leave us no 
peace until they are translated into reality, like seeds germinating under ground, sure to 
sprout in their search for the sunlight. Dreams are very real things.” 








Hitler Seen Aiming 
At Ukrainian State 


Eastern Europe Gravely Troubled 
As Nazi Agents Stir Up 
Ukrainian Peoples 


SPRING CAMPAIGN FEARED 


Independent Ukraine Dominated by 
Germany Would Give Reich 
European Domination 


Last week there was fighting along the 
border between Hungary and the narrow 
eastern tip of Czecho-Slovakia. The small 
town of Munkas was shelled by Czech 


artillery. It was not a very important 
battle. Not many were killed, no im- 
portant issues were decided. But it was 


one in a series of many disturbances, and 
served to indicate that although the four- 
power agreement at Munich last fall was 
supposed to bring peace to eastern (as 
well as western) Europe, that peace has 
not been achieved. Nor is the trouble 
confined to the Czech-Hungarian border. 
In a large area of eastern Europe, stretch- 
ing from the wild Carpathian Mountains 
in eastern Czecho-Slovakia, north through 
Poland, south through Hungary and Ru- 
mania, and east for an immense distance 
to where the River Don wanders south 
through the flat plain of Russia—the peo- 
ples are restless, uneasy, and gravely ap- 
prehensive. 

For one thing, it is a bad winter in 
eastern Europe. Nations have been spend- 
ing so much for armament there is not 
enough to eat or to wear. There has been 
much snow and bitter cold. Near Lodz, 
Poland, 70 people froze to death in one 
cold wave. Packs of hungry wolves swept 
down from the mountains into Rumanian 
villages and fought villagers in the streets. 
But it is not only the cold. The spring 
which is soon to drive away the bad 
winter is anticipated frankly with outright 
fear, for strange things are happening in 
eastern Europe and events are casting a 
shadow of dark foreboding over prospects 
for the peace of that region. 


Hitler’s Next Move? 


The belief is now general that Hitler is 
preparing to resume his drive to the east 
and that his next objective is to create a 
new state in eastern Europe containing 
some 40 or 50 millions of people who call 
themselves Ukrainians. No such state 
exists on the map of Europe today, but 
it is already taking shape in the minds of 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Ill. Survey and Survey-Graphic 


The Survey is really two magazines in 
one. At the first of each month there 
appears the Survey-Graphic, and in the 
middle of the month is the Midmonthly 
Survey. Both magazines devote themselves 
to a careful and detailed study of social 
conditions. There are contributed articles 
which expose or explain economic or social 
problems. One may find in this magazine 
an article which describes carefully and ac- 
curately what the working conditions are 
in some particular 
industry or _ region. 
There are articles on 
racial problems, on 
population trends, on 
wages and living con- 
ditions in different 
parts of the country. 
There are frequent 
detailed analyses of 
health conditions and 
of different aspects 
of the housing prob- 
lem. It is character- 
istic of the Survey that these articles 
should be detailed and that they should 
deal with problems in their human as- 
pects. Through a reading of these maga- 
zines one becomes acquainted not only 
with economic and social theories, but, 
even more important, with the way people 
live in different places and under different 
conditions, and with efforts which are being 
made to improve the social well-being of 
the masses, 

The Survey does its work chiefly through 
contributed articles rather than through 
editorials. Yet the authors of the articles 
are frequently crusaders. They are trying 
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to improve conditions, they are liberal in 
the sense that they are concerned chiefly 
about the plight of masses of men and 
women. They are trying to abolish pov- 
erty, to give to the poor people better 
medical care or better housing or better 
wages or shorter working hours. 

While the magazine is editorial in the 
sense that through its articles it undertakes 
to carry out a certain program; that is, a 
program of economic and social] betterment 
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Published weekly throughout the year 
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for the masses, it is also factual. Seldom 
are there arguments separate from facts. 
The argument is frequently carried on 
through the presentation of vivid facts, 
through clear and compelling pictures of 
different phases of life and of the effects 
upon human beings of the social or eco- 
nomic conditions with which the articles 
are concerned. 

The Survey started out 27 years ago as a 
little magazine published as the journal of 
the New York Charity Organization Soci- 
ety. After a while, however, the magazine 
broadened its interests and its scope. It 
has never had mass circulation. It is un- 
known to the millions of readers who seek 
light entertainment. It exerts a profound 
influence, however, upon social and eco- 
nomic leaders. It is likely not to be found 
on newsstands which are patronized by 
hurrying readers. But it has a place in 
public libraries, the libraries of colleges 
and universities, and in the homes of fam- 
ilies who are deeply concerned with social 
improvement and who have education and 
patience enough to make detailed studies 
of social conditions. 


Scope of Articles 


The progress of this magazine has been 
due very largely to one man, Paul Kellogg, 
who has been its editor since 1902. Mr. 
Kellogg, now 60 years of age, is an im- 
portant figure in the branch of journalism 
which he represents and his influence is 
much greater than the relatively small cir- 
culation of the Survey might indicate. 

An idea of the scope of the Survey may 
be had by noting the articles which appear 
in a single issue. In the current number of 
the Survey-Graphic, for example, the more 
important articles deal with the following 
subjects: the changed psychology of busi- 
ness in the United States, the govern- 
ment’s hydroelectric program in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the problem of relief, re- 
cent developments in the motion picture 
industry, the controversy over group medi- 
cine, and many others. 

The last issue of Midmonthly Survey 
carries articles on the following problems: 
amendment of the Social Security Act, 
changes in juvenile court procedure, the 
extent of chronic illness, the country work- 
er’s job, developments in Washington, to- 
gether with a number of regular depart- 
ments which appear in each issue. 


PICTURES, INC. 


WHAT IS ADEQUATE DEFENSE? 


Kliot’s “The Ramparts We Watch” 
Expert Account of Defense Needs 


Americans must make up their minds 
what they intend to fight for if they fight 
at all, and how they expect to carry on a 
war in which they may engage. Until they 
make up their minds on these things, it is 
impossible to decide how great our arma- 
ment should be. This is an idea which is 
being driven home by one of the most pop- 
ular military authorities in the country. 
This authority is George Fielding Eliot, 
whose book, “The Ramparts We Watch” 
(New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, $3) is 
having a very extensive sale and is being 
widely acclaimed. Formerly a major in 
the military intelligence reserve of the 
American army, and now recognized as an 
outstanding military critic, the author 
echoes the widespread fear that a major 
war in Europe in the near future can 
scarcely be averted. The hope that reason 
would replace force as the arbiter between 
nations—a hope that men nursed for a dec- 
ade after the World War—has almost com- 
pletely disappeared. 

Under the circumstances, we must look 
to our ships, to our guns, to our planes. But 
we must do so cautiously. There is no 
need for hysteria. Hysteria may indeed 
provoke the crisis which we seek to avoid. 
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“England Moves Toward Fascism,” by 
Eliot Janeway. Harpers, January 1939, 
pp. 113-125. 

This writer believes that England is slowly 
drifting toward fascism. As indications of 
this trend he points to the shrinking of pur- 
chasing power among the people, the re- 
striction and control of imported goods, and 
the concentration upon unproductive arma- 
ments Mr. Janeway predicts that these 
economic measures will sound the end of 
democracy in England and lay the founda- 
tion for a fascist state. 

“Drunken Driver,” by William Davi- 
son. Scribners, January 1939, pp. 12-15. 

This firsthand account of a tragic traffic 
accident draws attention to one of the greatest 
menaces of the road—the drunken driver. The 
writer, who lost part of his family in the 
accident, condemns the slow movement and 
unconcerned attitude of the law courts 


“The Fortune Survey,” Fortune, Janu- 
ary 1939, pp. 66-67, 93-96. 

American public opinion as shown by the 
latest Fortune survey and analyzed in this 
article takes a radical shift away from the 
policy of isolation which it has followed for 
several years, toward a policy of militant 
collective security. This latest poll also indi- 
cates that the American people accept the 
peace of Munich as bad but the best thing 
to do under the circumstances, and it shows 
that they believe there will be a European 
war in the near future and that the United 
States will inevitably be drawn into it. 





“World's First 
Morris Fradin. 
pp. 27-29. 

A strange liquid world of sea life is brought 
to the reader in this vivid description of the 
world’s largest aquarium at Marineland, 
Florida. The writer describes the unique 
“oceans in miniature’ which reproduce the 


Artificial Ocean,” by 
Travel, December 1938, 


bottom of the ocean, the methods of captur- 
ing the fish alive, and the scientific research 
connected with Marineland. This article is 
interesting to students of biology. 

“Graduates from Damnation,” by Roy 
Best. Forum, January 1939, pp. 33-36. 

With years of experience as a prison official 
behind him, this writer reveals the difficulties 
involved in rehabilitating the 150,000 prison 
population of the United States. He stresses 
the fact that prison reform cannot be expected 
to offset the warping of personalities produced 
by an earlier insecure environment. 

“The Films Face Fact,” by Richard 
Griffith. Survey-Graphic, December 1938, 
pp. 595-600. 

Tracing the development of a trend toward 
social interpretation in motion pictures, Mr. 
Griffith describes the early “documentary” 
films of the United States, the propaganda 
films of Soviet Russia, and the recent pictures 
in Great Britain and the United States that 
have portrayed “current reality.” This writer 
sees the real problem of motion picture pro- 
ducers as that of finding a way to satisfy the 
purpose of entertainment, education, and 
publicity with a social approach to real life. 


Essential above all else, in Major Eliot’s 
view, is a calm and thorough appreciation 
of what it is that we are determined to 
defend against the growing threats from 
abroad. No one will take issue with him 
on that score: “If we go to war again we 
shall be fighting to preserve our free demo- 
cratic institutions, our right to live and 
govern ourselves as we see fit, and to be 
secure in our own home against aggression 
from without.” 


America’s Needs 


We need no great expansion of our mili- 
tary forces to ensure this purpose. With 
some relatively minor increases in our 
naval forces, our country can be made in- 
vulnerable. No power or any combination 
of powers, given the present and probable 
lineup of nations, could dare to threaten 
our vital interests without risking a major 
defeat or exposing its rear to the fatal 
attack of other hostile powers. 

The one conceivably weak spot in our 
naval defenses is the Panama Canal. If an 
enemy power should succeed in destroying 
its locks, our fleet would then be bottled 
up in one ocean, thereby exposing the other 
shore to enemy attack. The author does not 
regard an invasion of our canal as likely 
and goes into some detail to explain why. 
As a precaution, however, he suggests that 
work be begun on the long-projected Nica- 
raguan Canal. 

Beyond this, his proposals include a 
moderate increase in our army and our 
aircraft. Only if we were engaged in fight- 
ing a war on European soil would we need 
a vast expansion of our land and air forces. 
But—and he hammers at this point again 
and again—we have to make up our mind 
“that whatever betide, we send no more 
armies to fight in a European war.” His 
opinion on this matter is worth quoting 
as indicating the line of thought of a 
considerable body of American opinion: 


The experience of the World War .. . has 
in sum total reaffirmed the idea that in any 
future war America must adopt even more 
stringent controls than she used in the last; 
indeed, that her industry, her commerce, her 
citizens must be subject to the same sort of 
centralized command that those of any Euro- 
pean nation at war must endure. 


If we confine our military policy solely 
to the defense of our shores, no regimenta- 
tion need take place, according to Major 
Eliot. But such regimentation would be in- 
evitable if we were to send armies to fight 
on foreign soil. And, in point of fact, our 
government has plans in readiness for the 
complete control of industry and man 
power in case of just such a war. At the 
moment of emergency, these plans will be 
submitted to Congress for its approval. 
Why, asks Major Eliot, should we go to 
war to defend freedom, if we must begin 
by destroying it with our own hands? 
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Europe Watches Ukraine as 


Possible Next Hitler Aim 


(Continued from page 1) 


It is one of Hitler’s prin- 
cipal objectives. Some say it is his main 
objective. But if we are to discuss this 
problem at all, it is necessary to know 
first, what the Ukraine is; second, why 
Hitler wants it; and, third, how, if he is 
now determined on seizing it, he intends 
to go about it. 

The size and extent of the at-present 
nonexistent state called the Ukraine is 
determined not by natural frontiers, for 
it is without them, but by these approxi- 
mately 45,000,000 people who speak a 
language a little softer than Russian, who 
observe common customs, and who live 
in an area that stretches from central 
Poland to the Black Sea, and from Czecho- 
Slovakia east to the Don River. 

When one speaks of the Ukraine, one 
usually means the province in Russia of 
that name. About the size of Germany, 
containing some 32,000,000 people (about 
28,000,000 Ukrainians), it is the most 
thickly populated, and easily the richest 
part of the Soviet Union. For one thing, 
it lies along the “black soil belt” of Eu- 
rope, and contains soil as rich as that of 
our Mississippi Valley. It produces lux- 
uriant harvests of wheat, corn, barley, and 
sugar cane, providing food for sheep, hogs, 
and other livestock. It is here that lie 
the greatest of the Soviet collective farms, 
occupying thousands of acres and farmed 
by the most modern methods. Although 
crops are grown and cattle are raised in 
other parts of Russia, nowhere do they 
match the harvests of the Ukraine in qual- 
ity or quantity. 


A Wealthy Region 


But the wealth of the Russian Ukraine 
is not limited to agriculture. In minerals 
and in industrial establishments it is also 
the richest region of the Soviet Union. In 
the eastern Ukraine, around the modern, 
flourishing city of Kharkov and in the 
Donnetz basin lie the great coal and iron 
fields that are the envy of Europe. Around 
these an imposing steel industry has been 
built. In the western Ukraine lies the 
ancient capital, Kiev, surrounded by a 
wealth of flour mills, sugar refineries, glass 
works and shoe factories. 


many people 


The Russian Ukraine is tied together 
by a network of railroads that is more 
compact and efficiently run, and_ boasts 
more mileage per capita than in any other 
region of the Soviet Union Three large 
rivers, the Dniester, the Dnieper and the 
Don, all flowing south, carry the water- 
borne commerce of the Ukraine into the 
warm Black Sea for transshipment abroad. 
One of the prides of the Soviets is the 
hydroelectric development along the Dnie- 
per River. 

Soviet Ukraine, then, is the richest por- 
tion both of any projected Ukraine state, 
and of Russia. It produces one-fifth of 
all Russia’s wheat, a third of her barley, 
three-fourths of her sugar beets, 60 per 
cent of her coal, and two-thirds of her 
pig iron. Half of Russia’s steel products 
and two-thirds of her agricultural ma- 
chinery come from this region. Also im- 
portant is the fact that, located on the 
Black Sea, the Ukraine enjoys a climate 
that is much more mild and livable than 
that of Moscow and Leningrad. 

The Ukrainian people are mostly farm- 
ers. They are a heavily built, broad- 
shouldered people whose wants and man- 
ner of living are generally simple. Only 
about half of them can read and write, 
but that is perhaps not so much due to 
a lack of cultural initiative (for the Ukraine 
has produced many good writers), as to 
many years of political subjugation and 
oppression. Their lives, whether in Po- 
land, Russia, Rumania, or elsewhere, are 
generally built around the village so char- 
acteristic of eastern Europe, a group of 
small houses built of baked earth or clay 
and then whitewashed, clustered around 
a small church. 

There cannot be much doubt that the 
spirit of nationalism and racial unity is 
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alive among the Ukrainian people. But 
reports differ so widely as to the strength 
of the all-Ukrainian movement that it is 
difficult to gauge it with any degree of 


accuracy. One thing that probably can 
be truthfully said is that the Ukrainians 
manifest no such spirit of violent na- 


tionalism as did the Poles during their 
periods of partition. One reason for this 
is apparently the nearness of the majority 
of Ukrainians to the Russians, in view 
both of language, customs, and appearance. 


In Other Countries 


As we have mentioned above, the land 
now occupied by Ukrainian peoples is 
not confined to the Soviet Union, but 
spills over into several other countries. 
The province of Galicia, in southeastern 
Poland, contains five or six million Ukrain- 
ians. The former Russian province of 
Bessarabia, now held by Rumania, con- 
tains nearly a million, most of the Ukrain- 
ians in Rumania. There are about a hun- 
dred thousand in northeastern Hungary, 


and perhaps half a million in eastern 
Czecho-Slovakia. 
That Hitler covets the wealth of the 


Ukraine is no secret. He has never tried 
to conceal his ambitions in that direction. 
In his book, “Mein Kampf,” he mapped 
out a course of German conquest in the 
east, and wrote: “When we talk of new 
lands in Europe, we are bound to think 
first of Russia and her border states.” 
Three years ago at the Nuremberg con- 
ference he startled eastern Europe by 
shouting: “If the Urals with their incalcu- 
lable wealth of raw materials, the rich 
forests of Siberia, and the unending fields 
of the Ukraine lay within Germany, under 
National Socialist leadership, the country 
would swim in plenty.” 

During the last war Germany was 
brought to her knees more through the 
economic blockade of her ports with the 
resultant starvation than by military pres- 
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The push toward the Ukraine may involve a drive through Poland, or it may follow a campaign to revise 
Hungarian boundaries, weakening Rumania and assuring German dominance of southeastern Europe. 


sure. Germany’s economic vulnerability 
is her chief weakness today as certainly 
as it was then. Hitler feels that this 
weakness must be overcome. If Germany 
can acquire the huge granaries of the 
Ukraine, she will have more than suffi- 
cient food to feed herself, more than 
enough iron ore to feed her steel foun- 
dries, and will be strategically in so strong 
a position that the rich oil fields of Ru- 
mania, and perhaps even those beyond the 
Ukraine, in the Russian Caspian regions, 
will be forced by pressure of all kinds to 
sell their oil to Germany on Germany’s 
terms. If Germany could annex the 
Ukraine—or at least attach that region to 
German economy through economic and 
political pressure and by the threat or use 
of force—then Germany would be far and 
away the greatest power in Europe. Not 
only would her own strength increase im- 
measurably, but the power of some of her 
enemies would decrease proportionately, 
notably that of Russia which would lose 
her most valuable regions, her outlet to 
the warm seaports on the Black Sea, and 
would henceforth be confined to the cold 
and unproductive regions of the north. 

The third consideration is that which 


is now troubling Europe. The Ukraine is 
rich and valuable. Hitler wants it. How 
will he set about achieving his objective? 
It is not likely that anyone can answer 
the last question fully and correctly. It is 
probable that Hitler himself, who has 
been inclined to act upon impulse, does 
not know exactly what his moves are to 
be with respect to the Ukraine. 


Definite Pattern 


But what we can do is to consider what 
Hitler has already done, what he is busy 
doing now, and then consider the possi- 
bilities suggested by the trend of events 
up to the present. Considered in their se- 
quence, Hitler’s achievements up to the 
present make a definite pattern. Every- 
thing he has done has led to something 
else. Each successive task has been more 
difficult. First he armed Germany. Then 
he marched in and militarized the Rhine- 
land, thus protecting Germany’s western 
frontier. That accomplished, and the 
French threat reduced, he was able a 
little more than a year ago to march in and 
annex Austria. Not a finger was lifted to 
stop him. That accomplished, he built a 

(Concluded on page 6, column 4) 


Sehools Work to Reduee Aeceidents 


NE of the most serious problems 

confronting the communities of the 
nation is accident prevention. This is 
strictly a state and local problem which 
must be dealt with in the various com- 
munities. Nor is accident prevention con- 
fined solely to the highway. Every year 
there are hundreds of thousands of acci- 
dents in the home, in industry, and in 
many unthought-of places. While it is 
true that last year marked progress was 
made in reducing the number of deaths 
from traffic accidents, an appalling number 
of persons still lose their lives in accidents 
which might easily be prevented if more 
care and caution were exercised. 


School’s Responsibility 


The problem of accident prevention is 
one with which the schools might directly 
concern themselves. In fact, large num- 
bers of high schools throughout the coun- 
try have already taken a hand in the 
campaign to reduce the number of acci- 
dents. It is certain that the activities of 
the high schools were at least partially 
responsible for the reduction, by more than 
7,000, of fatalities last year from traffic 
accidents. Through traffic clubs, safety 
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campaigns, and by other methods, they 
made a distinct contribution. 

While the school is not the only agency 
through which to promote a safety pro- 
gram, it does share a major responsibility. 
The school is in an advantageous position 
to assume a large share of this respon- 
sibility, since it comes in contact with those 
persons who exert an important influence 
upon the prevalence of accidents. The big 
question is not whether the school should 
participate in a safety program but rather 
how best its teaching can become a reality 
in the everyday experiences of the young 
people who pass within its doors. What- 
ever is done by the school or, for that 
matter, by any other agency, must be 
done in a practical manner if the program 
is to be productive of concrete results. 

Today there are few schools which do 
not do something in the way of educating 
for safety. A recent survey shows that 
the elementary schools surpass the high 
schools in respect to the proportion of 
teachers reporting participation in safety 
instruction. This does not necessarily mean 
less attention to the subject in the high 
school, but indicates, rather, that high 
school teachers are assigned by subjects 
and not by grade. As school systems in- 
crease in size, greater emphasis is placed 
upon the desirability of placing someone 
in charge of the safety program. In al- 
most half of the cases, a classroom teacher 
is placed in charge, while the principal of 
the school ranks second. Other persons 
assigned to the safety program include the 
assistant principal, the physical education 
instructor, and the safety supervisor. 

Various methods of instruction are em- 
ployed in the school’s effort to make the 
program meaningful to the student. Class- 
room forums and general discussion of ac- 
cidents and safety problems and bulletin- 
board displays of posters and pictures are 


among the most common methods. A large 
proportion of schools are beginning to call 
upon traffic experts, policemen, and fire- 
men for lecture and demonstration work. 
Excursions by pupils to factories and other 
places where accidents have occurred, and 
to congested highways, have been most 
successful as laboratory experiences in 
teaching safety facts. Motion pictures on 
safety constitute another means by which 
the school has endeavored to attack the 
problem. 


A Practical Program 

Other realistic situations are provided 
through the school monitor system in the 
control of corridors, stairways, and play- 
grounds, and through the auto-driving 
courses. These, together with the safety 
and traffic patrols organized in most of 
the schools of the nation, have been highly 
productive in making students safety- 
conscious. The attention which school au- 
thorities have given to the construction of 
school buildings, to the installation of 
safety devices about the school building, 
and their continuous efforts to remove 
safety hazards has indirectly, but neverthe- 
less effectively, has tended to make people 
conscious of the problems of safety. 

Any program of safety education, to at- 
tain the best results, calls for the active 
cooperation of pupils and teachers. To 
be effective, each group must make its 
contribution in a broad program of acci- 
dent prevention. State departments of edu- 
cation, health, motor vehicles, forestry, 
labor, parent-teacher organizations, safety 
organizations, automobile clubs, automo- 
bile manufacturers, insurance companies. 
service agencies such as chambers of com- 
merce, safety-device manufacturers, and 
the like all offer helpful assistance in the 
promotion of a program to make America 
safe from accident. 
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ON THE STATE OF THE NATION 
President Roosevelt delivers his annual message to Congress, in which he had importont things to say about democ- 
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Stale of the Union 


In a speech which many people believe will 
rank as one of the greatest he has ever made, 
President Roosevelt on January 4 spoke to 
the Seventy-sixth Congress concerning the 
state of the union. National defense was the 
central theme of his address. First the Presi- 
dent outlined the fundamental conflict be- 
tween this nation and the dictatorships. Three 
institutions, he said, are indispensable to 
Americans—religion, democracy, and _inter- 
national good faith. Those institutions, he 
intimated, are threatened by countries which 
have pushed them into the background. 

What should the United States do about 
it? ‘There comes a time in the affairs of men,” 
said the President, “‘when they must prepare 
to defend not their homes alone but the tenets 
of faith and humanity on which their churches, 
their governments, and their very civilization 
are founded. The defense of religion, of de- 
mocracy, and of good faith among nations is 
all the same fight. To save one we must now 
make up our minds to save all.” 

After emphasizing the fact that the United 
States stands ready to work for world peace 
in any way and at any time, the President 
stressed the necessity for adequate national 
defense, ‘‘for if any government bristling with 
implements of war insists on policies of force, 
weapons of defense give the only safety.” 
But he made it clear that in his mind Ameri- 
can policy should not be confined only to 
strong defensive measures. He declared that 
there are measures “short of war’ by which 
aggressor nations might be restrained. He 
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repealed or modified, to prevent its working 
in favor of aggressors, and he hinted at the 
possibility of economic or financial sanctions 
against aggressors. 

According to the President’s definition, 
“adequate defense” consists of three elements: 
actual weapons of warfare, efficient organiza- 
tion and location of those weapons, and “the 
underlying strength of citizenship.” 

He stated that he intended to send a special 
message to Congress soon, giving in detail 
his suggestions on the first two points. The 
remainder of his speech was devoted to the 
third, to the problem of building up that un- 
derlying strength of citizenship and welding 
“a strong and united nation.” 

The New Deal, he claimed, has done much 
to make the United States strong and united. 
Since 1933, for the first time, “we have moved 
upon deep-seated problems affecting our na- 
tional strength and have forged national in- 
struments adequate to meet them.” Some 
of those instruments, he admitted, “had to be 
roughly shaped and need machining down;” 
he has no objection to simplifying and im- 
proving New Deal laws if the need is clearly 
indicated. But the basic principles of the New 
Deal must be retained, he said. 

There was almost universal praise for the 
first part of the President’s speech—that part 
in which he stated the differences between the 
United States and the dictatorships. One point 
especially aroused much comment. The Presi- 
dent stressed the importance of religion, call- 
ing it the source of both democracy and inter- 
national good faith. That is a philosophy which 
has been given little thought previously. 
Walter Lippmann, nationally known columnist, 
called it a “new philosophy . . . the positive 
answer of the West to the forces which 
threaten to destroy the Western world.” 

There was little criticism of the President’s 
statement concerning the need for adequate 
national defense, although there may be con- 
siderable criticism when the President trans- 
lates “adequate” into terms of battleships, 
airplanes, and dollars. 

But there was a great deal of controversy 
over the part of the speech which dealt with 
the accomplishments of the New Deal and the 
wisdom of continuing its application, par- 
ticularly in regard to government spending 
(see page 1). No doubt the President ex- 
pected disagreement on this point. 


New Legislation 


Two matters, President Roosevelt told Con- 
gress in his address at the opening of the ses- 
sion, demand immediate legislative action: in 
other respects, he said, “the past three Con- 
gresses have met in part or in whole the press- 
ing needs of the new order of things.” Those 
two matters are reorganization of the execu- 
tive department, and the problems of the na- 
tion’s railroads. 

Neither is a new subject. The fight in the 
House of Representatives last year over the 
reorganization bill attracted nationwide atten- 
tion for days. The President had asked for 
power to reorganize the executive to make it 
more efficient. But his critics claimed that 
the bill gave him entirely too much power; 
the charge of “dictatorship” was raised. The 
bill was defeated, and the furor gradually 





subsided. It is thought by most observers 
that Congress will approve some sort of execu- 
tive reorganization during this session, al- 
though not so comprehensive a plan as the 
one defeated last year. 

The railroad problem is much more com- 
plicated, and also much older. The financial 
difficulties of the railroads have plagued the 
government for years. Although the com- 
panies have been under strict governmental 
supervision, only a few of them have suc- 
ceeded in showing a profit, or even in making 
expenses. Various plans, ranging all the way 
from complete government ownership to a re- 
turn to practically unrestricted competition, 
have been proposed to help the railroads 
However, finding a solution to the railroads’ 
problem cannot be postponed much longer. 
As the President said, this Congress will prob- 
ably have to act. 


Toum GYorests 


Long ago the people of many little Euro- 
pean towns learned that “town forests’ can 
be profitable investments. For centuries, these 
towns have owned forest lands around their 
outskirts. The forests require very little care, 
and they cost practically nothing to maintain. 
But in many cases, enough money is taken in 
from the sale of lumber to pay all the ex- 
penses of the town government—in some in- 
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stances, there is money left over to be dis- 
tributed among the citizens. Two-thirds of all 
the forest land in Switzerland is owned by 
towns, while Germany, France, Bulgaria, and 
Norway have many such forests 

Town forests have existed in the New Eng- 
land states since 1710. But only recently did 
interest in them begin to grow rapidly. Since 
1933, the number has doubled. There are now 
about 1,800 town forests in 27 states, from 
Maine to California, although most of them 
are in New England. They are proving suc- 
cessful, too. One town established its forest 
15 years ago. Twenty years from now, the 
forest will be paying ali the expenses of local 
government; there will need to be no local 
taxes. And besides providing a source of in- 
come, town forests make excellent parks and 
playgrounds for the people, as well as add 
to the beauty of the communities. 


Congress and Relief 


The first item on the list of subjects to be 
considered by Congress was relief. The 
President called on Congress to appropriate 
875 million dollars to carry the Works 
Progress Administration through until July 1. 
Unless more funds were provided, Congress 
was told, the WPA would have to shut down 
early in February. 

There was little argument over the question 
as to whether or not the federal government 
should provide relief for the more than three 
million unemployed now on the WPA rolls. 
But there was a great deal of disagreement as 
to how relief should be managed. The WPA 
has been severely criticized lately; charges 
have been made that its funds were being 
used for political purposes. A committee of 
senators, appointed to investigate campaign 








Russell, Massachusetts, is one of the many comm 
expenditures during the fall primaries anq 
elections, made its report, showing that the 
WPA had been used for political purposes in 
Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Harry L. Hopkins, former relief ad- 
ministrator, was not blamed; the fault was 
said to lie in the system itself. This report 
increased the demand for revision of the 
WPA. 

Just what form of relief should be adopted 
is a controversial subject, however. Some say 
that relief money should be allotted to the 
states according to population, and distributed 
entirely by local agencies. Others say it 
should be allotted according to need—accord- 
ing to the number of unemployed. There are 
problems to be solved in establishing any 
formula. Ernest K. Lindley, writing in the 
Washington Post recently, said: “‘By the time 
you have introduced all the qualifications 
needed for a fair formula, you probably will 
be allocating funds just about as they have 
been allocated by WPA up to now.” 

Nevertheless, relief occupied the spotlight 
during the opening days of Congress, and it 
will undoubtedly do so for some time. The 
WPA will probably get money to carry it 
through the spring, although perhaps not so 
much as the President requested, but it is 
likely that an entirely new relief organization 
will be set up before Congress adjourns. 


The Dies Committee 


A congressional committee consisting of 
seven members of the House of Representa- 
tives, commonly called the Dies committee 
after its instigator and chairman, Representa- 
tive Martin J. Dies of Texas, spent five 
months and $25,000 investigating ‘“‘un-Ameri- 
can” activities during the summer and fall. 
The investigation aroused a great deal of con- 
troversy. Some people ridiculed its work, 
claiming that the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore it produced no real evidence, that they 
were alarmists, and that the committee’s real 
purpose was to “smear” prominent New 
Dealers and labor-union leaders. Others, how- 
ever, claimed that it was doing a valuable 
service in uncovering the activities of com- 
munist and fascist organizations in this coun- 
try during recent times. 

Not long ago the committee submitted its 
report to Congress. There was nothing neW 
in the report; all the evidence had been made 
public during the course of the investigation. 
In brief, it charged that communist and fascist 
elements are seeking to overthrow our form 
of government by working their way into 
labor unions, churches, all sorts of organiza- 
tions; by spying, and by encouraging class and 
race prejudices. 

On the basis of what it has accomplished, 
Representative Dies had asked Congress for 
$150,000 to continue his committee’s work. 
President Roosevelt is known not to be enthu- 
siastic over the committee’s activities. But 
in general, the nation’s voters seem to think 
the committee has been of some value. A 
recent poll by the American Institute 0! 
Public Opinion shows that three-fourths 0! 
the people believe the committee should be 
continued. It is likely that Representative 
Dies will not get as much money as he wants, 
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and there is some possibility that he himself 
will not head the committee, but at present 
it appears that some such investigation will 
be carried on in the future. 


The Weather 


The benefits of knowing exactly what the 
weather is to be two weeks in advance are 
easily seen. Not only would such knowledge 
save picnickers and tourists a great deal of 
discomfort, but farmers and engineers could 
save millions of dollars every year. 

Experts in the federal government’s Weather 
Bureau say that it is quite possible for them 
to predict the weather accurately two weeks 
ahead, if they are supplied with money to set 
up weather stations and make adequate ob- 
servations. The gadget on which they base 
thei, claims is the radiometeorograph. This 
complicated machine contains instruments 
which measure temperature, pressure, rate 
of air drift, and so on. It is equipped with 
a small radio transmitting set, too. Attached 
to a balloon, the radiometeorograph is lifted 
from 10 to 20 miles in the air; there it sends 
back information which the weathermen can 
get in no other way. 

A system of 500 weather stations, scattered 
over the United States about 100 miles apart, 
could collect observations and make it pos- 
sible for an accurate weather prediction to 
be made, it is claimed. Such a system of 
stations would cost about six million dollars 
a year to maintain. 


FOREIGN 


Eurone Hears JDR 


One of the most important events in Eu- 
rope last week, if not the most important, was 
the address of the President of the United 
States on foreign policy. The press in the 
totalitarian states denounced it. Most of the 
newspapers in France and England praised it. 
But in every country it was featured as head- 
line news. In England a precedent was broken 
as Prime Minister Chamberlain praised Mr. 
Roosevelt's vigorous defense of democracy. 
The British Broadcasting Company broke into 
its regular schedules to rebroadcast the talk 
throughout the British Isles. From the power- 
tul British short-wave station at Daventry 
translations were broadcast to the continent 
of Europe in various foreign languages, nota- 
bly in German and Italian. The Manchester 
Guardian went so far as to wish it had been 
Mr. Chamberlain who had delivered that 
speech. The general tone of British and 
French newspapers was struck by the noted 
French woman columnist, Genevieve Tabouis, 
who wrote: 




















President Roosevelt’s message had considerable 
effect in Paris and London. In London they re- 
gard it as one of the greatest international events 
in the past six months. It is now a critical 
moment for dictatorships. This stand by the 
United States may have a decisive influence on 
their Policy. 


In Germany the press published only parts 


of the President’s message and denounced it 
as having come from “the president’s Jewish 
advisers.” In Italy the actual content of the 
message was played down, while the press de- 
voted itself largely to comments upon the 
atmosphere of “scandal” in which 
opened. 


Congress 


German Decrees 


As the German naval staffs drew up the 
final plans for a huge increase in naval 
strength, involving possibly a 60 per cent in- 
crease in submarine tonnage, two new cruisers, 
and possibly even new superbattleships carry- 
ing 18-inch guns (twice as heavy as the 16- 
inch guns of British warships), the Nazi high 
command called upon the German people for 
further sacrifices in the interests of national 
glory. This involves chiefly a lengthening of 
the working hours in German industry. Al- 
though the Nazis agree that an eight-hour day 
is desirable, the minimum in Germany during 
the last few years has been closer to 10. By 
a new decree the Nazis have introduced a 
14-hour day that may be applied to as much 
as 80 per cent of the building industry, and 
about 60 per cent of industry as a whole. 
Coupled with this new labor decree is another 
which will force some 400,000 unmarried Ger- 
man girls between the ages of 18 and 25 to 
work either on farms or in households for one 
year. For this the girls apparently receive 
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THE WAR IN SPAIN 


only board and a few pennies spending money 
daily, although in point of fact, no actual pro- 
vision for wages has yet been mentioned by 
the government. 


Spanish Inferno 


Grimly determined to break the back of 
Spanish loyalist resistance before British 
Prime Minister Chamberlain called upon 
Premier Mussolini in Rome last week, the in- 
surgents pushed what the loyalists called “The 
Chamberlain Offensive” with every resource 
at their command. The drive was northeast, 
toward Barcelona before which lay three lines 
of defense. At no time since the World War 
had there been such an enormous concentra- 
tion of artillery. With 1,500 cannon (or 
about one to every 10 yards), 400 or 500 
tanks, nearly a thousand aircraft, and 300,000 
Spanish, Italian, and Moorish troops, insurgent 
General Franco’s forces literally blasted loyal- 
ists out of their first line of fortifications, 
taking the strategic towns of Balaguer, Borjas 
Blancas, and the important communications 
center of Artesa de Segre. There now remain 
two lines of fortifications facing the insurgents, 
both of which are reputed to be stronger than 
the first line. Loyalists feel that the insurgents 
have suffered such terrible casualties they will 
not be able to push much further. If the 
insurgent advance continues, however, the 
position of the loyalist armies in southern 
Catalonia, near Tortosa and Tarragona, out- 
flanked, cut off by sea and cornered on a thin 
strip of coastline, will be extremely precarious, 
and almost desperate. 

As insurgents in the northeast pushed to- 
ward Barcelona, outnumbering loyalist de- 
fenders in men as well as equipment, the 
exact opposite was taking place in the south- 
west where, under General Miaja, a loyalist 
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cupied a Czech town, 


army drove rapidly into the rich mining dis- 
tricts west of Almaden, meeting little resist- 
ance as it marched. As we go to press this 
army is nearly within shelling distance of the 
railroad line connecting Seville with the rest 
of insurgent Spain. Here again is a similar 
situation. Unless this drive is stopped soon, 
insurgent Spain will be nearly cut in two 
by the loyalist forces. 

A principal objective of the Franco drive 
was to show Chamberlain that the loyalist 
cause was a lost cause, and thus to win from 
him what might be called another “Munich” 
agreement. The loyalist drive was meant to 
prove the opposite. But indications from Italy 
reveal that the importance first attached to 
Chamberlain’s visit has dwindled until it is 
now viewed in the light of a courtesy call dur- 
ing which there will be only one interview with 
the Duce. 


Central America 


Although outwardly the government of 
every independent state .in this hemisphere is 
republican in form, some of these governments 
have devised means for perpetuating the rule 
of certain power groups. This has been par- 
ticularly true of the small, hot countries of 
Central America where there is visible a grow- 
ing tendency for the president to avoid the 
dangers of an election by having his congress 
vote to extend his term for a number of years. 
It has happened successively in the case of 
President Jorge Ubico, of Guatemala and 
President Tiburcio Carias Andino, of Hon- 
duras. 

Very recently the republic of El Salvador 
joined this group. Ever since Maximiliano 
Hernandez Martinez came to power in 1931, 
he has held the little republic in a “state of 
siege,’ somewhat akin to martial law. In 1935 
a carefully supervised election was held, in 
which he was elected for a four-year term. 
Although El Salvador is a small state, con- 
taining only a million and a half people in an 
area about the size of New Jersey, and must 
rely greatly on the United States as a pur- 
chaser of 21 per cent of coffee, its one staple 
crop, President Martinez has shown great 
favor to the totalitarian powers of Europe, 
and in turn has been supported by them. A 
very strict control has been clamped down 
on the press, which is not permitted to display 
any sympathy with democratic institutions 
or ideals. 

A little while ago a campaign began in El 
Salvador to extend the term of the president. 
Although it was opposed by many of that 
state’s most prominent citizens, the congress 
two weeks ago voted to extend Martinez’s 
term for another six years without recourse 
to an election. 

Thus have three Central American states 
found ways to avoid democratic electoral pro- 
cedure. It is feared that this number may 
soon be swelled to four if President Anastasio 
Somoza of Nicaragua also succeeds in having 
his term extended several years without an 
election. 


Although most of the wilderness frontiers 


of the world have vanished, there still remain 
a few wide spaces of which man has little or 


: This picture was taken when Hungarian troops oc- 
with the Vienna settlement. 


no knowledge. One of these areas is in the 
interior of the island of Papua, or New Guinea, 
a huge island, larger than California, which 
lies directly northeast of Australia. The island 
is divided into two roughly equal parts, Dutch 
New Guinea on the west, and two territories 
mandated to Australia on the east, one of 
which was formerly a German colony. 

There are several powers interested in New 
Guinea today. Australia, having virtually ig- 
nored it for some years, is worried by reports 
of much Japanese activity in and around the 
island, and is taking steps to tighten its hold 
on the mandated territories. Great Britain is 
also anxious, for New Guinea, geographically, 
stretches across the coast of northern Aus- 
tralia as a great buffer, if in friendly hands, 
but a real menace if in other hands. The 
Netherlands, conscious of the threats to its 
vast petroleum empire in the east Indies, is 
equally interested in the moves of other 
powers. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that parties 
of explorers should now be pushing their sev- 
eral ways through the interior and bringing to 
light many facts not previously known about 
this obscure island. A few years ago it was 
discovered that nearly a quarter of a million 
natives live on one of the plateaus in eastern 
New Guinea, a people whose existence had 
hitherto been a matter of conjecture alone. 

While exploring parties plunge through the 
underbrush or move through the long grass of 
the uplands in New Guinea, far to the south, 
Lincoln Ellsworth’s small ship Wyatt Earp is 
moving into the vicinity of the great antarctic 
ice barrier near the South Pole. The so-called 
Enderby Quadrant, which Ellsworth hopes to 
explore by airplane, is a vast region of ice and 
snow nearly one-third the size of the United 
States. the one remaining quarter of the ant- 
arctic regions never to have been glimpsed by 
the eyes of man, except along the outward 
extremities. 
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The Movement for a Ukrainian Nation 


HE present movement for an_ inde- 

pendent nation composed of the Ukrain- 
ian peoples now straddling the borders of 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Rumania (see page 1), is not the first 
time such an attempt has been made to 
unite the Ukrainians under one flag. The 
present agitation is by no means a product 
of the last few years; nor is it entirely the 
result of Nazi propaganda, although it has 
certainly been given 
a new impetus by the 
activities of the Ger- 


mans 
Before the World 
War, the Ukrainian 


peoples belonged, for 
the most part, to the 
Russian and Austrian 
empires. It is doubt- 
ful whether any mi- 
nority in Europe was 
more oppressed than 
the Ukrainians. Be- 
cause they were distinct from the Russians, 
and because it was the policy of the czars 
to attempt to fuse all minority groups into 
a single nationality, the Russian Ukrainians 
were treated with extreme cruelty by their 
political rulers. Those residing in the 
Austrian Empire were in a place of eco- 
nomic inferiority, being for the most part 
peasants subjected to their Austrian or 
Polish masters, who owned most of the 
land. Many of them emigrated to the 
United States or Canada. 


Republic Established 


The collapse of the czarist regime, fol- 
lowed by the Bolshevik revolution of 1917, 
offered the Ukrainians their opportunity to 
establish an independent nation. At that 
time, they set up an entirely independent 
Ukrainian People’s Republic, with the cap- 
ital located in the city of Kiev. The So- 
viets were unable to suppress the republic, 
having their hands full trying to bring the 
rest of the country under their control. 

The establishment of an independent 
Ukrainian state fitted in well with Ger- 
many’s plans of those days as with the 
plans of the present Nazis. As pointed out 
elsewhere in this paper, the Ukraine is the 
richest section of Russia. Not only does 
it possess many of the raw materials sorely 
needed by the Reich—such as wheat and 
other grains, coal and iron, but it offers a 
vast market for Germany’s great indus- 
trial products. Close political and eco- 
nomic ties with the Ukraine have thus 
held out great advantages to Germany. 

This independent nation thus had the 
active support of the Germans and was 
equally opposed by the Soviets. When the 
Germans signed a separate peace treaty 
with the Soviets at Brest-Litovsk, early in 
1918, they not only recognized the inde- 
pendence of this nation, but forced the 
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Soviets to do likewise, despite the latter’s 
strong protests. There were treaties signed 
between the Ukrainian state and Germany 
and between the Ukrainian state and Soviet 
Russia. It is interesting to note that in 
return for Germany’s support, the Ukrain- 
ians promised to supply Germany and her 
allies with a million tons of foodstuffs a 
year, 

As the Soviets grew stronger, they 
brought great pressure to bear upon the 
independent Ukrainians, until it became 
necessary to call in German and Austrian 
troops to prevent the nation from falling 
to the Soviets. For a brief period, the 
Ukrainian state became nothing more than 
a puppet state of Germany, taking its 
orders from Berlin. 


State Collapses 

When Germany suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Allies, repercussions were 
naturally felt in the Ukrainian state. First, 
the Ukrainians themselves ousted the pup- 
pet government which Germany had placed 
in control. For a while, there were two 
Ukrainian states, the one encompassing the 
part of the Ukraine which lies in Russia, 
the other, representing the Ukrainians who 
resided in the Polish province of East 
Galicia. In 1919, representatives of the 
two governments met at Kiev and or- 
ganized the “United and Independent 
Ukraine,” the foundations of which were 
not sufficiently solid to insure permanence. 

It was inevitable that this state should 
eventually collapse, pressed as it was from 
both sides. The Soviets were able to con- 
trol the Russian half of the state, and the 
Poles were successful in bringing the 
Ukrainians of Galicia under their political 
control, Germany, itself having under- 
gone a revolution and being completely 
crippled as a result of the war, was unable 
to lend the military assistance which was 
essential to prevent the Ukrainian state 
from falling completely apart. 

While the history of an independent 
Ukrainian state is far from brilliant, the 
idea has been kept alive in all nations which 
contain a Ukrainian minority. The in- 
habitants of the Russian Ukraine have not 
always fared well at the hands of the 
Soviets. They have resisted the efforts of 
the Soviets to collectivize the farms and 
many of the peasants have been “liqui- 
dated” by the Moscow regime. Two mil- 
lion Ukrainians are said to have starved 
to death in 1932 as a result of policies pur- 
sued by the Moscow government in at- 
tempting to collectivize the farms. In 1933, 
there was a movement for independence, 
which was quickly suppressed by the Soviet 
government. Since that time, conditions 
have been better and there has been less 
dissatisfaction. But the attempt is now 
being made to stir up dissension and re- 
kindle the fires of independence. 


HIS is the artistic type of student. He 

(or she) usually reads fairly widely and 
has an interest in history and English, 
but may care little for science or mathe- 
matics; may be only fair in most of the 
school studies, but likes the various forms 
of art. Perhaps he goes in for music or 
drawing or painting. Frequently he follows 
some line of art as a hobby. It may be 
music or photography or something of the 
kind, and not infrequently he spends so 
much time with outside interests of this 
kind as to detract from most of his regular 
classwork. Young people of such tempera- 
ment would do well to learn to discipline 
themselves at an early age by concen- 
trating on all their schoolwork. 

The student of this type would probably 
do well to prepare for some vocation in 
the field of the arts. If he has a flair for 
drawing he may become an architect, 
although it should be said at the very be- 
ginning that if one plans to go into archi- 
tecture he must become an excellent stu- 
dent in mathematics. The architect must 
be an exact mathematician, for a mathe- 
matical error on his part might have 
ruinous consequences. 


Various Possibilities 

The student who is artistically inclined 
has a number of other possibilities open 
to him. If he is good at drawing and has 
imagination he may become a commercial 
artist. There are probably as many open- 
ings in that field as in almost any other. 
One who is really good at such work is 
likely to get a job and do well at it. Anyone 
interested in this field should read widely 
in current periodicals so as to have an 
idea of what is going on in the world of 
business and of advertising. Interior dec- 
oration offers possibilities for both men and 
women. 

If, coupled with an interest in art, there is 
an interest in newspapers and in current 
happenings, one may become a news pho- 
tographer. Anyone who cares for such 
work will make no mistake if he gains prac- 
tice in photography, for even though he 
does not follow it as a career it may be a 
very satisfying hobby. The same thing 
may be said of music. As a matter of fact, 
opportunities in music as a profession are 
not very good, probably not so good as 
they once were, although many people do 
get along, playing in orchestras, playing or 
singing for the radio, or teaching music. 
Whether one makes a living in music or 
not, the ability to sing or play an instru- 
ment contributes more to satisfaction in 





THE ART CLASS 


life than does almost any other kind of 
training. 

If a student plans for a career in 
any field of art he should obtain as broad 
backgrounds as he can. He should study 
literature, should learn to express himself 
well, and in order to do this should pay 
attention to his courses in composition. He 
should develop a fairly large vocabulary, 
should study history and public affairs. 
The reason is that his success will depend in 
great part upon his ability to associate 
agreeably with other people, and if he is 
to be successful his associations will be 
chiefly among educated people. If he de- 
pends merely upon his art, he is likely to 
find himself out of place with those whom 


he should know, and he will be less likely 
to succeed than he would be if he had 
developed this ability effectively. 

(For information about salaries and em- 
ployment opportunities in the vocations 
which have been mentioned, see ‘The 
Promise of Tomorrow,” by Walter E. Myer 
and Clay Coss. Published by the Civic 
Education Service, price $2.50, pages 256- 
277.) 





Europe Turns 
To Ukrainians 


(Concluded from page 3) 
powerful line of fortifications along the 
French border, launched upon a colossal 
air-rearmament program, and, by threaten- 
ing the use of force, compelled England 
and France to yield to a partition of 
Czecho-Slovakia and a neutralizing of that 
small but valiant republic’s policy by ren- 
dering it incapable of resistance. Was 
Sudetenland the objective of Hitler’s am- 
bitions? Was he really satisfied by the 
peace of Munich? Did he really mean it 
when he promised that after the Czecho- 
Slovak problem was settled he had no 
further territorial demands to make in 
Europe? 





A Step Forward 

The present trend of events in eastern 
Europe suggests that Hitler’s demands on 
the Czechs were not made because he 
wanted Czecho-Slovakia, but because 
Czecho-Slovakia stood in the way of some- 
thing he wanted more, a formidable bar- 
rier between Germany and the Ukraine, a 
barrier which he wanted out of the way, 
and did succeed in eliminating. Czecho- 
Slovakia, however, has turned out to be of 
excellent use as a wedge, or lever, that 
Hitler can use in driving an opening into 
the Ukraine. Its easternmost province, a 
backward, mountainous district, contains 
nearly half a million so-called Ruthenians, 
who are really Ukrainians. It is interest- 
ing to note that one of the first things 
accomplished after the Munich agreement 
was autonomy for Ruthenia, and a change 
in the name of that province to Carpatho- 
Ukraine. 

This thin, poverty-stricken region in 
the Carpathian Mountains, although it 
contains only a small fraction of the whole 
Ukrainian peoples, is the first of the 
Ukrainian regions to come under Hitler’s 
domination (Czecho-Slovakia is now ad- 
mittedly dominated by Germany). Hence 
the Nazis are said to be using it as the 
spearhead of their drive towards the 
Ukraine. 

Both Poland and Hungary are very 
much worried by this activity, and have 
tried to eliminate the Ukrainian move- 
ment by partitioning Carpatho-Rumania 
among themselves and stopping Hitler right 
where he is. But so far they have failed. 
Poland is worried because she seems to be 
the first one to suffer from a Ukrainian 
movement. The Poles fear that Hitler 
will encourage demands for Ukrainian au- 
tonomy in Galicia, and perhaps even lend 
military support to an uprising there. The 
Rumanians fear that it will be their turn 
when Hitler has finished with Poland. The 
last and greatest obstacle of all, of course, 
is the Soviet Union. Without the Russian 
Ukraine, the rest of the region would be 
of little value. 

That the Soviet Union would yield the 
Ukraine without a fight seems a very 
slight possibility. But the Nazis appar- 
ently hope that the Soviets will be seriously 
crippled by an uprising from inside the 
Ukraine that would so weaken the Rus- 
sians as to render resistance useless 
Whether Hitler will attempt to open this 
drive this year, what means he will em- 
ploy to achieve it, and what the net result 
of his efforts and ambitions will be, only 
time will show. 
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Personalities in the News 














HEN the nation’s lawyers were asked 

several months ago to suggest some- 
one to succeed Justice Benjamin Cardozo 
on the Supreme Court, an overwhelming 
number of them named Felix Frankfurter, 
professor of law at Harvard University for 
a quarter of a century. A few days after 
Congress convened, President Roosevelt 
appointed Professor Frankfurter to fill the 
vacancy. 

The appointment has been widely ac- 
claimed as one of the President’s wisest 
moves. There is a great deal of admiration 
among both Democrats and Republicans 
for the rather small, genial professor of 
law, who is recognized as having one of the 
best legal minds in the country. William 
Allen White was moved to write in the 
Emporia Gazette: 


It is a genuine joy for an old friend to know 
that the torch of sane, constructive liberalism 
which Frankfurter has carried so well through 
all these years will now go to the Supreme 
Court where it can shine to illumine the way 
through the coming troubled decades. As 
President Roosevelt passes from the post of 
national leadership he has held for half a 
dozen years to the wider station of defender 
of liberty and democracy in the international 
field, he will have left one strong, clear bea- 
con to reflect the light of undimmed liberal 
faith after Roosevelt has passed from public 
life. 


The new justice has had a great deal to 
do with molding the New Deal. He is a 
close friend of the President; frequently 
during the last six 
years the two have 
met in Hyde Park and 
in Washington. And 
scattered throughout 
the capital are dozens 
of “Frankfurter’s 
men”—former  stu- 
dents, such as Thomas 
Corcoran, Benjamin 
Cohen, James Landis, 
and David Lilienthal, 
whom Professor 
Frankfurter has rec- 
ommended for important government posi- 
tions. 

Felix Frankfurter came to the United 
States from Austria when he was only 12 
years old. His father opened a small store, 
and young Felix sold papers to bolster the 
meager family income. He worked his 
way through college in New York, and then 
through law school at Harvard. After a 
few years in minor public offices in New 
York, he returned to Harvard as an in- 
structor in 1914. He has been there ever 
since, although he has handled many im- 
portant tasks for various presidents. Now, 
at 56, he is regarded as one of the out- 
standing “liberals” of the nation, his gen- 
eral social philosophy resembling that of 
Justice Brandeis and of the late Justices 
Holmes and Cardozo. 





FELIX 
FRANKFURTER 


FTER 22 years, the gates of San 

Quentin prison have finally opened 
for Tom Mooney. Governor Olson of Cali- 
fornia, who promised 
that he would pardon 
Mooney if elected to 
office, did so a few 
days ago, and the 
man who has been 
this country’s most 
famous prisoner for 
more than a score of 
years is at liberty. 


In 1917 Tom 
Mooney was accused 
ACME i 
vem meouny of having taken part 
in the bombing of a 
patriotic San Francisco parade, killing 


10. He was a prominent labor leader, 
and at the trial he and his friends main- 
tained that he had been unjustly ac- 
cused. Nevertheless he was convicted and 
sentenced to death. President Wilson in- 
tervened and persuaded the governor of 
California to change his sentence to life 
imprisonment. 

Since then the case of Tom Mooney has 
been argued all over the nation. As the 
years passed evidence was brought for- 
ward to show that he had been innocent of 


the crime. Witnesses who testified against 
him later said that they had lied. A photo- 
graph showing that Mooney had been far 
from the scene of the bombing was also 
brought forward. 

Until now, however, Mooney has not 
been pardoned. Previous governors of 
California have maintained that the new 
evidence was not sufficient to clear him 
entirely, and many people are not yet con- 
vinced that he was innocent. Labor unions 
championed his cause, and it became an 
important political issue in California. 

Now that Mooney has been set free, 
many people wonder what he will do. Will 
he retire quietly to private life or will he 
seek a position of leadership in the ranks 


of labor? 


ANY people, when such troublesome 

problems of international finance as 
currency stability, the flight of capital, the 
decline of the franc 
and the gold standard 
are brought up, shut 
their ears and cry that 
they want none of it. 
The subject is too 
complicated. But 
someone has to under- 
stand these problems. 
Every nation in the 
world has some 
master mind behind 
its finances, and in 
nearly every country 
that man is in a powerful position. As an 
example, we pointed to Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, president of the German Reichs- 
bank, in last week’s issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER. 

Dr. Schacht’s counterpart in Great Brit- 
ain is Montagu Collet Norman, governor 
of the Bank of England, whose reputation 
as a financial genius and as one of Europe’s 
several “mystery men” is about equally 
divided. Montagu Norman was born into 
a banking family in 1871. Both his father 
and his grandfather before him were direc- 
tors of that pillar of international finance, 
the Bank of England. But Montagu was 
brought up in the traditional fashion of the 
British aristocracy—prep school at Eaton, 
the university at Cambridge, and then 
service in the army, which meant, for young 
Montagu, service with Britain in the Boer 
War. 

After working in a private banking house 
for some years, Montagu Norman became 
a director of the Bank of England in 1907, 
and finally its governor in 1920, Since then 
he has served 18 successive terms as 
governor, more than any other governor of 
that institution. The reason for his long 
term of governorship can be explained only 
by his peculiar genius for solving difficult 
financial problems. He is not a wealthy 
man, nor has he tried very hard to amass 
riches, preferring to approach the subject 
as an artist or scientist. The legends giv- 
ing to him the title of “mystery man” have 
been prompted by his retiring nature, by 
the fact that he has only made three 
speeches in his life, and his fondness for 
wearing long capes surmounted by a black 
slouch hat. 

Last week Norman returned Dr. 
Schacht’s visit by going to Berlin where, 
it is believed, the two financiers once more 
discussed the problem of financing the emi- 
gration of German-Jewish refugees. What 
decision they reached, if any, has not yet 
been revealed. 


ACME 
MONTAGU NORMAN 


ATE one night recently the Emperor 

of Japan dispatched a royal messenger 
to the home of the 89-year-old prince, 
Kimochi Saionji, the last of Japan’s vener- 
able Elder Statesmen. It is customary for 
the Japanese emperor to do this when he 
has an important decision to make. In this 
case a new premier had to be appointed 
to replace Prince Fumimaro Konoye who 
had just resigned. What reply Prince 
Saionji made is not known, but the man 
who was given the appointment was one 
whom he had striven to keep from assum- 
ing the premiership for a decade—Baron 
Kiichiro Hiranuma, a violent reactionary. 





the mouthpiece for the most extreme mili- 
tarists in Japan, and probably the nearest 
approach to a fascist that the Far East 
has yet known. 

Baron Hiranuma was born in 1865 and 
educated as a lawyer in the Tokyo Imperial 
University from which he was graduated 
in 1888. From that time down to the 
present he has been engaged in public serv- 
ice in one way or another—first as a prose- 
cutor in the court of appeals from which he 
arose to become minister of justice in 1923. 
Since 1912, Hiranuma has been a member of 
the Privy Council, a body that is supposed 
to be above politics, and for the last three 
years has been president of that body. 
Hiranuma is, in fact, opposed to politics 
of the party sort. He believes in a one- 
party system such as that in Germany and 
Italy. In furtherance of that belief he 
founded a patriotic society that was closely 
connected with the military revolt and mur- 
der of many prominent citizens in Feb- 
ruary 1936, after which the society was 
disbanded. 


As the new premier of Japan, Hiranuma 
faces the task of concluding the Chinese 
war and beginning the enormous task of re- 
construction. A very 
frugal man, who eats 
but two meals and 
sleeps but four hours 
a day, he may be ex- 
pected to be equal to 
the task, despite his 
advanced years. 
Around him he is as- 
sembling one of the 
most reactionary cab- 
inets in Japan’s his- 
tory, and there is no 
longer much room 
for doubt that Japan is completely in the 
hands of the army clique. A question now 
worrying foreign observers is this: If, 
under the administration of the relatively 
mild and liberal Konoye, Japan launched 
and fought such a terrible war against 
China, what indeed, may be expected of 
a regime such as Baron Hiranuma’s? 
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Something to 





Think About 








Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. How much has the national debt 
increased since the last year of the 
Hoover administration? 


2. What are the main items of ex- 
penditure which are responsible for the 
increase of public spending? 

3. In what European countries are 
most of the Ukrainian peoples located? 

4. Of what benefit would the Ukraine 
be to Hitler? 


5. What recommendations does Major 
Eliot make with respect to the defense 
needs of the United States? 


6. How did the democratic nations of 
Europe differ from the totalitarian states 
in their reaction to President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Do you think thé federal govern- 
ment should reduce its expenditures? 
If so, what reductions would you make? 


2. What do you think would be the 
effect upon business of a curtailment of 
government spending? 

3. If a Ukrainian crisis should soon 
develop, do you think that Great Britain 
and France should take a Strong stand 
against Germany—to the point of going 
to war, if necessary? 


4. What action do you think your 
school might take to reduce traffic acci- 
dents in your community? 


5. Do you agree with Major Eliot’s 
views about America’s defense needs and 
about participating in a war in Europe? 


Public Opinion and Cartoons 


Cartoons are often more powerful than 
editorials. It is possible through a well- 
drawn picture to present one aspect of 
the problem and to influence the opinion of 
readers. For that reason one must be on 
guard when he looks at a cartoon to see 
whether the impression which the car- 
toonist seeks to give is really justified by 
the facts. 

An illustration of what a cartoon may 
do is shown by the two cartoons which 
appear below. One of them presents, in a 
sympathetic way, the granting of relief, 











“YOU SORTA TOOK THE PLACE OF HIS MOTHER” 
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while the other is hostile to relief and 
gives the impression that those who asked 
Congress to appropriate money for relief 
are as bad as bandits, they are really taking 
away the public’s money. 

Cartoons are valuable because clearly 
and vividly they express points of view. 
It is well, however, for readers to obtain 
papers whose cartoonists represent differ- 
ent schools of thought so that all the carica- 
tures he sees will not argue for the same 
ideas. It is well, furthermore, for the 
readers to be critical of the cartoonist 
and not to accept his impressions slavishly. 


REFERENCES ON BUDGET: (a) Your 
Bill for Government Frills. Nation’s Business, 
December 1938, pp. 29-30. (b) Coming 
Struggle Over Taxation, by C. W. B. Hurd. 
Current History, December 1938, pp. 22-23. 
(c) But Is There a Federal Deficit? by David 
Cushman Coyle. Harpers, April 1938, pp. 449- 
457. (d) Morass of Federal Finances, by J. E. 


Warner. Nation’s Business, May 1938, pp. 211- 
223. 


REFERENCES ON UKRAINE: (a) Big- 
gest Army in the World, by T. Garland. Cur- 
rent History, December 1938, pp. 55-56. (b) 
Europe: Four Views. The New Republic, 
October 26, 1938, pp. 322-326. (c) The Road 
to Munich, by Willson Woodside. Harpers, 
December 1938, pp. 28-39. (d) The Road 
from Munich, by Elmer Davis. Harpers, De- 
cember 1938, pp. 40-48. (e) Hitler’s Grip on 


Eastern Europe, by Sidney B. Fay. Events, 
December 1938, pp. 417-422. 
PRONUNCIATIONS: Munkas_ (moon’- 


kahs), Carpathian (kar-pay’thi-an), Khar- 
kov (kar’koff), Donnetz (do-nyets’), Dniester 
(nee’ster), Dnieper (nee’per), Leningrad (len’- 
in-grad), Galicia (ga-lish’ia), Nuremberg 
(noo’rem-bairg), Sudeten (soo-day’ten), Kiev 
(kee-eff’), Brest-Litovsk (brest’ lyeh-tofsk’), 
Kimochi Saionji (kee-moe’chee si-on’jee—i as 
in ice), Fumimaro Konoye (foo-mee-ah’‘roe 
koe-noe’yay), Kiichiro Hiranuma (kee-ee- 
chee’roe hee-rah-noo’mah), Balaguer (bah- 
lah-gair’), Borjas Blancas (bor’has blahn’kas) , 
Tiburcio Carias Andino (tee-boor’syoe kah’- 
ryas ahn-dee-’noe), Jorge Ubico (hor’hay 
oo-bee’koe), Artesa de Segre (ar-tay’zah day’ 
say’gray), Tortosa (tor-toe’sah), Tarragona 
(tah-rah-goe’nah), Miaja (mee-ah’hah), Al- 
maden (ahl-mah-dayn’), Maximiliano Hernan- 
dez Martinez (mak-see-mee-lyah’noe air-nahn’- 
doe mar-tee’naiz), Anastasio Somoza (ah- 
nah-stah’syoe soe-moe’sah). 
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The Perennial Conflict Ouer the Unbalanced Budget 


(Concluded from page 1) 


bring in additional returns. The govern- 
ment revenues go up. At the same time 
that the government revenues go up, ex- 
penses go down, because as additional mil- 
lions of men are employed by private 
industry, the government is enabled to 
cut down its relief expenditures. 

After this has gone on for a while, 
the rising income of the government will 
equal the declining expenditures. Then 
the budget will be balanced. President 
Roosevelt says that in 1929 the national 
income was a little more than $80,000,000,- 
000. It dropped at the depth of the de- 
pression to around $40,000,000,000. It 
got back in 1937 to $70,000,000,000. It 
is probably now around $60,000,000,000. 


If, says the President, it gets back to 
$80,000,000,000, enough money will be 


collected in taxes so that the government 
can meet its expenses without borrowing. 


The Opposing View 


The Republicans in Congress and the 
conservative Democrats are not so opti- 
mistic. Their argument runs something like 
this: The heavy spending by the govern- 
ment does not increase the total volume of 
business. If the government spent 
if it were not running into debt, people 
who have money would not allow it to 
lie idle. They would have confidence 
in the future and in their ability to make 
money. They would not be afraid, as 
they now are, that the government’s credit 
might sometime be ruined and that there 
would be an economic crash as a result. 
Hence, being more confident, they would 
invest their money in private industry. 
This would give work to the unemployed. 
It would put pay envelopes into the hands 
of workers and would enable these workers 
to spend their money for goods, thus in- 
creasing the demand for the products of 
industry and thus causing industry to 
boom, and causing unemployment to dis- 
appear. All this could be accomplished 
without the government's going into debt. 
When the government spends heavily it 
does indeed give work to a certain number 
of people. But it keeps private industry 
down to a low level. 

The argument of the Republicans and 
the conservative Democrats takes another 
turn. They say that the President has no 
assurance that recovery will come as a 
result of the spending program. He has 
no assurance that the income of the gov- 
ernment will rise to the point where it will 
meet the expenses. He is gambling on 
that point. The government has been 
spending now for a good many years and 
the hoped-for recovery has not occurred. 
If this continues, the credit of the govern- 
ment will eventually be destroyed. 
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It is hard for the person who has no 
interest in party politics, but who wishes 
to form a fair and unbiased judgment, to 
decide between these two points of view. 
Anyone who undertakes to decide which 
policy will eventually lead to the best 
results must do a great deal of guessing. 
Here is something that he must guess 
about: If the government were to cut its 
spending materially, and cease giving work 
to the unemployed, would the people who 
have a surplus of money actually invest it 
in private industry? Would the owners 
and managers of great corporations begin 
at once to expand their plants and employ 
more men? Are they failing to do this 
because the government is spending money 
and they fear the results of this spend- 
ing? Or are they failing to do it because, 
for other reasons, they are afraid that 
they could not sell an increasing quantity 
of goods, even if they enlarged their plants 
and began producing a greater quantity 
of materials? 


Many Uncertainties 


We know that the owners of private 
industry are not now enlarging their plants 
and employing increasing numbers of men. 
We do not know for sure why they are 
holding back. If we could say positively 
that they are holding back because they 
fear that the policies of the government 
will eventually hurt business, then we 
would agree that the government should 
quit its spending. We would expect then 
that, as the government quit employing 
men, private business would begin employ- 
ing them. 

If, on the other hand, we could say to a 
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Hunter: “Don’t you think that was a 
pretty good shot bringing down a duck from 
that height with only one shell?” 

Wife: “Yes, dear, but you just wasted the 
shell; the fall alone would have killed it!” 

—CLIPPED 


Doctor: “Now, take a deep breath and say 
three times.” 
“Twenty-seven.” 

—AMERICAN Boy 


‘nine’ 
Patient: 





“THAT'S WHAT | 
MUCH 


MEAN, FOABIE—THERE’S TOO 
‘PASSING THE BUCK’ AROUND HERE!’ 


CARLING IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


First Hunter: “Hey, Bill.” 

Second Hunter: “Yeah.” 

First Hunter: “Are you all right ?” 

Second Hunter: “Yeah.” 

First Hunter: “Then I’ve shot a bear.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 

“What would be the proper thing to say if, 
in carving the duck, it should skid off the 
platter and into your neighbor’s lap?” 

“Be very courteous. Say, ‘May I trouble 
you for that duck?’ ” —CLIPPED 





Mrs. Jones was taken by a friend to her 
first symphony concert. She sat very silent 
during the first item on the program, and at 
the end she whispered to her companion: 

“What’s that book the conductor keeps 
looking at?” 

“Oh, that’s the score of the overture,” re- 
plied her friend. 

“Really!” she cried. “Who’s winning?” 

—LABOR 

“Hurry—you know we are dining with the 
MacTavishes this evening.” 

“All right. Let’s eat dinner and be on our 
way.” —CLIPPED 





Doctor: “I will examine you for $10.” 
Patient: “Go ahead, Doc. If you find it 
I'll split with you.” —CAapper’s WEEKLY 
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certainty that there are other reasons why 
businessmen are not enlarging their plants; 
if we could say positively that they are 
holding back simply because they fear 
that regardless of what the government 
does, they cannot sell an increasing quan- 
tity of goods, we will probably decide that 
the government should go on spending. For 
if the government stops spending and giv- 
ing work to the unemployed, and if private 
business then does not increase its ex- 
penditures and does not give work to ad- 
ditional numbers of men, unemployment 
will become more serious, less money will 
be paid out as wages, there will be a 
smaller demand for goods, and we will slip 
back into serious depression. 


Either Course Dangerous 


A reasonable man, not interested in 
party politics but interested only in getting 
at the truth, will probably conclude that 
there is some danger in either course that 
may be adopted. If President Roosevelt 
has his way and the government goes on 
spending and borrowing, it may increase 
the debt to a dangerous point and still full 
recovery may not come. 

If, on the other hand, spending by the 
government should be quickly reduced, it 
is certain that many people would be 
thrown out of employment. Millions now 
on relief, either directly or indirectly, 
would lose their pay envelopes and their 
power to make purchases. If this should 
happen, it is possible that private industry 
would not increase its spending and would 
not employ the men who would be thrown 
out of work. There is danger, accordingly, 
that a drastic curtailment of government 
spending would throw the country back 
into deep depression. Congress and the 
public will have to decide which course 
is the more dangerous. 

But there is another thorny side to this 
question of cutting government spending. 
Suppose we decide that there is more dan- 
ger in going ahead with the government 
spending than there is in cutting it. Sup- 
pose we decide that government expend- 
itures should be reduced. Just how would 
we reduce them? What items of expense 
would we reduce or eliminate? Let us go 
down the line and look at some of the big 
items: 

We could not save much by cutting 
down the expenses which are incurred in 
maintaining the regular government de- 
partments. We could not cut much on the 
expenses of keeping Congress and the ex- 
ecutive departments of the government 
going. These expenses have not been in- 
creased much by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion—only about $100,000,000. 

Now we come to a big item for which 
the expenses have been more than doubled 
during the last five years—the expense for 
national defense. Most people, however, 
believe that we should not cut our arma- 
ments, but rather that we should increase 
them. We are spending half a billion dol- 
lars on veterans’ pensions and benefits, but 
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no one advocates cutting on this item. We 
are spending over a billion dollars for in- 
terest on the public debt. But we have to 
go ahead paying interest on the money 
which has been borrowed. Nearly $700,- 
000,000 goes for the agricultural adjust- 
ment program, but neither Democrats nor 
Republicans, in any great numbers, advo- 
cate doing away with the payments to 
farmers. We are spending nearly a billion 
dollars on social security, or will be by 
1940. But this money is being collected 
by special taxes and no one of consequence 
advocates doing away with the social se- 
curity program. 

For highways, reclamation, river and 
harbor improvement, flood control, and 
grants to states and cities for public 
buildings, the government is spending 
about $1,000,000,000. But it is hard to 
see how much of these expenses could be 
eliminated. 


The Relief Problem 


About $2,000,000,000 is being spent for 
relief, or that amount is recommended for 
the year ending June 30, 1940. The gov- 
ernment might quit giving relief. But if 
it did so, the relief burden of the states, 
counties, and cities would be increased, or 
else larger sums would have to be collected 
by Community Chests, the Salvation 
Army, and other charitable organizations. 
So long as 10,000,000 men are out of work. 
their families will have to be supported 
some way, somehow, and the money for 
this support will have to come out of the 
pockets of people who have incomes. The 
burden may be shifted back and forth, by 
national government and local bodies, but 
the total burden upon the people of the 
United States cannot be lessened much, if 
any, until economic conditions are such 
as to reduce unemployment. 

Reforms may be made in the administra- 
tion of relief; some of them are long over- 
due. Whether there would be more dis- 
honesty and _ political maneuvering, or 
whether there would be less, if the distribu- 
tion of relief were in the hands of state 
officials instead of the national government, 
is a disputed point. It is one with which 
the present Congress will deal during this 
session. 

Many economists think that the govern- 
ment could continue its necessary spending 
without going further into debt if heavier 
taxes were levied. Such is the road which 
the British have followed. They tax more 
heavily than we do, spend heavily, and 
pay as they go. Would heavier taxes, how- 
ever, be such a drain upon industry as to 
stop recovery and throw the country back 
into depression? Despite the experience 
of the British, many believe that it would. 
But whether it would or not, there is no 
immediate prospect that a program of 
heavier taxes will be adopted. Such a 
course would not be popular, and neither 
Democratic nor Republican leaders appear 
willing to follow such an unpopular course 


at the present time. 
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